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Though he gave his thought to none he sought to learn from many.
While he had few close friends he had a multitude of acquaintances and
numerous hangers-on. Two were particularly close to him in these
months of planning. Needing a confidential secretary and agent to assist
on patronage and other pressing business, he summoned John Appleton
of Maine, a forty-four-year-old editor and Congressman, who had been
his chief clerk in the State Department and his secretary in London.
Buchanan trusted him implicitly and believed that everyone who knew
Appleton loved him.9 Appleton arrived in Wheatland within a fortnight
after the election, and remained constantly at Buchanan's right hand
in the busy weeks that followed.
The other intimate was his old-time henchman, John W. Forney,
now thirty-nine. This unstable, energetic, voluble, and versatile news-
paperman had adopted Buchanan twenty years before, and had made
the political advance of the elder statesman his religion. In season and
out, Forney had managed to push his patron's advantage (and his own),
and in the year 1856 no one had been more active than he. He assumed
leadership in that great drive which saved Pennsylvania to the De-
mocracy and insured Buchanan's election. He was in and out of Lan-
caster continually and liked to be considered as the President elect's
confidant, although he knew less of his patron's purposes than the
world at large gave him credit for. Buchanan found him both useful
and trying, for Forney would drink and talk, and always had much
advice to give.
Two other Pennsylvanians were much at Wheatland. One more
trusted than Forney was Jehu Glancy Jones, the middle-aged Berks
County Congressman who did confidential errands for the President
elect in Washington. Jones had been an Episcopal clergyman with a
parish in the South before entering politics, and enjoyed the confidence
of southerners as few northerners could. The third Pennsylvanian in the
group was Senator William Bigler, from the center of the state. He was
a plain, plodding politician who in certain characteristics, such as dull-
ness, ponderosity, and dogged industry, resembled Buchanan. The latter
did not hold him in high regard; in fact for years they had been on bad
terms. Bigler, however, had a shrewd sense of possibilities and early in
1856 had sought reconciliation. That fall Buchanan found it convenient,
in fact essential, to use him without trusting him much, because the